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Interpreting his theme in the very broadest sense, the author tra- 
verses almost the entire field of American international relations, in- 
cluding much that the reviewer believes not strictly germane to the 
subject. The mode of presentation is somewhat confusing, especially 
for the lay reader, and in matters of emphasis the author is not always 
happy. The best chapters are the sixth, on Hispanic America and 
the Monroe Doctrine, and the three dealing with the Panama Congress. 
As a contribution to the history of this cherished design of Bolivar's 
the volume is the most complete and satisfactory that has so far ap- 
peared. The sources upon which the study is based, although confined 
almost entirely to printed materials, cover a wide range, and the bibli- 
ography of eighteen pages is very useful. 

C. H. Haeing. 

Yale University. 

Das osterreichische Staats- und Reichsproblem. Geschichtliche 
Darstellung der inneren Politik der habsburgischen Monarchic 
von 1848 bis zum Untergang des Reiches. I Band. Der dynas- 
tische Reichsgedanke und die Entfaltung des Problems bis zur 
Verkiindigung der Reichsverfassung von 1861. 1 Teil: Dar- 
stellung. 2 Teil: Excurse und Anmerkungen. By Josef 
Pedlich. (Leipzig: Der neue Geist Verlag/Reinhold. 1920. 
Pp. 1 Teil, xvi, 816; 2 Teil, 258). 

The projected work, of which the volume under review is the first, 
will doubtless long stand as the authoritative history of the Habsburg 
monarchy from 1848 until its downfall at the close of the great war. 
The author, whose treatises on The Procedure of the House of Commons, 
and Local Government in England are well known to students of English 
government, possesses exceptional qualifications for the task which he 
has undertaken. A professor in the University of Vienna and for a 
number of years a member of the Austrian Reichsrat, he has enjoyed 
a peculiarly favorable position for the study of the last phase of the 
history and politics of the Habsburg monarchy. For a number of years 
previous to the great war he was engaged upon this investigation. 
The revolution of 1918 threw open without limitation the archives of 
the old government and the author has been able to avail himself fully 
of their contents. We are not advised as to the number of volumes into 
which the work is expected to extend, but if the period subsequent to 
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1861 is treated as fully as that covered by the first volume it will 
require several. It is a truly monumental undertaking and one of very 
high significance to students of both history and politics. 

It is indeed a tragic story which Professor Redlich has to depict, 
covering as it does the last phase of the dynasty which during most of 
the time for the last six hundred and fifty years has held the center 
of the stage in the drama of European politics. More than three 
centuries before the rise of the Romanoffs, and while the Hohenzol- 
lerns were still mere warders of the western marches, the Habsburgs, 
as bearers of the imperial authority, were the dominant power in 
Christendom. The last chapter of the history of this ancient ruling 
house, which substantially coincides with the reign of Franz Josef, is 
indeed a tragic one. 

But it is not primarily the Habsburg dynasty which fixes the author's 
interest, but what to him is a much more fateful and portentous chapter 
of human history. He is concerned with the problem which during 
this period was, not only for the peoples of the dual monarchy, but for 
all Europe and indeed the world, one of the highest importance — the 
problem of creating a state, an empire, by the free will and voluntary 
union of a number of peoples in whom the sense of nationality had be- 
come strong and compelling and was continually increasing in strength. 
The failure to solve this problem is the tragedy which Professor Redlich 
portrays. The book is "an explanation of how the status of an old 
and great empire became extremely uncertain; how after numerous 
failures and many opportunities let slip, the possibility continually 
recurred of a real comprehension of the problem and at least of its 
gradual but ultimately satisfactory solution; how this great political 
idea came to be more and more clearly perceived both by the complex 
of nationalities and parties and by the ruling authorities themselves; 
and how after each new proof of the incapacity or the weak purpose 
both of rulers and ruled to grasp in its full magnitude the problem 
and the ideal, the doom of fate sounded its warning to both even louder 
and more threatening." 

The Habsburg empire was not, as so often asserted, a mere artificial 
piece of governmental mechanism, a political control externally imposed 
upon a score of nationalities, opposed to nature and having no rootage 
in the needs of the peoples themselves. For three hundred years and 
more the Danubian empire had performed the most important political 
services, both for its own peoples and for the general civilization of 
Europe. But the development of nationalism and the spread of the 
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ideas of constitutionalism which came in the wake of the French Revo- 
lution necessitated an adjustment which was extremely difficult to 
achieve. The work of absolute monarchy in the consolidation and 
unifying of the state had never been accomplished within the domains 
of the Habsburgs. Could a federalistic and constitutional state be 
created out of the fragments of empire and the jangling nationalities 
which in various forms owed allegiance to the Habsburg rulers? That 
was the problem. It is just because Professor Redlich believes that a 
solution was possible, but through the blindness and weakness of the 
human agents was never realized, that the history of this period assumes 
such tragic character. 

Walter James Shepard. 
University of Missouri. 

The Evolution of Parliament. By A. F. Pollaed. (London 
and New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1920. 
Pp. xi, 398.) 

Because of this book Professor Pollard seems to anticipate the insti- 
tution by medievalists of a series of actions of trespass quare clausum 
fregit. They may indeed find some omissions and a few questionable 
statements in matters of detail, but of the ultimate verdict of most 
students of English history the author may feel reasonably secure. 
And neither is apology necessary for the intrusion into this field of 
one who is "mainly versed in the history of the sixteenth century" — 
when he is so well versed as Professor Pollard — for there is probably 
no perspective of the whole Evolution of Parliament better than that of 
a detailed knowledge of the sixteenth century, a critical period in Par- 
liament's development. It is for this very period in particular that the 
general theory advocated by Professor Pollard has been pronounced 
by a recent historian of English law to be "too medieval." This book 
is, therefore, the more welcome to those who agree with Professor Pol- 
lard's main thesis, just because it is the work of one of the most eminent 
specialists in that field; but the author may have to be prepared for 
some outcries of outraged historical orthodoxy. 

The title is admirably chosen, for a book whose greatest strength is 
its continued insistence upon the growth of Parliament, as against the 
older and more orthodox view of its essentially static character, which 
has been the main obstacle to a real understanding of its working in 
any period. Lack of space precludes more detailed appreciation of 



